The next event of importance was to put brakes (in No-
"vernber 1869) on a train of ten cars on the Pennsylvania
Ilailroad, which was taken to Philadelphia to demonstrate
"to the directors of that railroad the success of the apparatus,
and this was followed by similar demonstrations at Chicago
and Indianapolis. The outcome of these demonstrations
"was immediate orders for equipment from the Michigan
Central and the Chicago & North Western Railways, and
shortly thereafter for the Union Pacific, in the West, and
for the Old Colony and Boston & Providence in the East.

With this auspicious start, the progress of the new de-
vice was so rapid that by April 1,1874 (that is, five years
and a half after the first trial train was run), 2281 locomo-
tives and 7254 cars had been equipped with the straight-
air brake, including 148 locomotive and 724 car equipments
shipped to foreign countries. These equipments were manu-
factured and supplied by the Westinghouse Air Brake Com-
pany, a corporation of Pennsylvania, which was chartered
September 28, 1869, and began operations in leased prem-
ises at the corner of Liberty Avenue and 25th Street, Pitts-
burgh, early in 1870.

From the very commencement of the brake business,
Westinghouse insisted on the great importance of uniformity
of design and manufacture. Standards were adopted and
adhered to, in all parts of the brake apparatus requiring
uniformity to insure interchange of the rolling stock so
fitted upon various roads. It would be difficult to over-
state the value of this policy to the railroads of the United
States in terms of safety, time, or money. If the brake
equipment installed upon 71,500 locomotives, 63,000 pas-
senger-service cars, and 2,800,000 freight cars in the United
States now so equipped, involved a bare half-dozen stand-
ards instead of a single one, the increased cost, and delay